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back, facing the water and turning their backs to the passers-
by, and spend the afternoon chatting amongst themselves.

Caliph Abdul Medjid II, who now lives on the Riviera,
is a gifted painter, and has already had various pictures
exhibited in the Paris Salon. In the completely Oriental palace
which he had arranged for himself with exquisite taste at
Tchamlidja on the Asiatic shore of the Bosporus, he had hung
one of his pictures, which has probably disappeared in the
various violent changes which have taken place in Turkey
since then. It depicted a scene from the harem life of the
eighteen-fifties, the time when the artist's father. Sultan
Abdul Aziz, reigned, and showed three ladies of the imperial
seraglio, just returning from an outing in a kayeek, the broad
Turkish rowing-boat. They were being received by a eunuch
and by a servant, whose black coat, like those of all male
harem attendants who were not eunuchs, was topped by a
high collar, the purpose of which was to prevent the wearer
from looking anywhere but straight ahead.

The seraillis, as the ladies of the harem were called, were
dressed in the ample cloak known as aferedjeh, and it was
customary at that period for the ladies to wear this garment
whenever they drove out, as it reached to the ground and
completely hid their figures.

In 1923 the Caliph had the painting photographed for me.
Since it illustrates a phase of Oriental life which disappeared
and was forgotten in the subsequent precipitation of events in
Turkey, the artist named it Une page oubliee, and since the
original has probably disappeared, the photograph, which is
still in my possession, must, I think, be the only reminder of
this forgotten page of Eastern history.

The old customs of their country had inflicted incurable
wounds upon the soul of some Turks I knew. The poise and
graciousness of that beautiful and elegant woman, Ferideh
Hanpum, wife of the well-known Turkish statesman, R. Bey,